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ORNITHOLOGY. 
NO. I. 


Tracuea or Birps. The trachea, or aspira arteria, as 
the windpipe is scientifically called, is in some species of 
aquatic birds of a mast singular structure, possessing an 
enlargement at the bottom, which has been termed a laby- 
rinth. ‘This .labyrinthic part-is of essential use to the orni- 
thologist, in discriminating the species, as well before their 
arrival at maturity, as in the’several changes of plumage 
incidental to season. With. a view to promote a discovery 
so essential, we propose to fix names to the several parts in 
order to facilitate description. 

In the labyrinthic part of the windpipe (trachea) there is a 
material difference in conformation, which forms two natural 
divisions, and, as might be expected, belong to birds of dif- 
ferent habits; one is a structure found among the diving 
ducks with short wings, and some other birds that collect 
their food mostly under water ; and as far as experience has 
gone, this line of separation appears constant. There are, 
indeed, one or two species which deviate somewhat from 
either division, but do not connect the two. ' 

In order to explain this subject, we shall consider that the 
windpipe of such birds consists of three principal parts—that 
is to say, the windpipe, properly so called; the labyrinth, or 
swelling at the lower extremity ; and the divarications at the 
bottom, (bronchia,) which connect the windpipe with the 
lungs. The principal distinction in the labyrinth of the two 
divisions is as follows :— 
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1. That which is composed of two distinct parts, one a 
compressed chamber, more or less covered with a thin mem- 
brane, situated on the left side of the windpipe, when in its 
proper place within the bird, which is called the drum, 
(tympanum,) at the back of which is another chamber, formed 
by the junction and inosculation of the base of the true 
divarications, the cartilaginous or bony wings of which are 
more or less united by ossification. This part has been 
termed a bony box, (orca,) from its being usually ribbed like 
a dice box, or the exterior and interior box. From the bot- 
tom of the exterior box, the flexible part of the right bronchial 
tube issues; the left bronchial tube arises from the base of 
the drum, and is not in immediate contact with the interior 
box, so that the respired air must first pass into the cavity of 
the drum, in order to be received into the lungs. 

2. The labyrinth belonging to the grovelling ducks is much 
more simple; it consists of either one or two subglobular 
bony chambers, which have been called ampulla. 

In most species of this division there is only one ampulla, 
and that is situated on the left side; but in the sheldrake 
there are two ampulle, one on each side. Where there is 
only one ampulla, the right bronchial tube is connected with 
the windpipe ; the left proceeds from the base of the am- 
pulla. Where there are two ampulle, the bronchiz are 
partly connected with the bony base of the windpipe, and 
partly with the ampull, so that there is a free circulation of 
respiring air through those chambers. 


The structure here described will be better understood by. 


plate ii. 

A represents the trachea of the white eye, (F. nyroca,) 
a the tympanum of the labyrinth—b the bony arch that 
crosses the tympanum—c the bronchi. 

B labyrinth reversed—a the back of the tympanum—c the 
exterior orca—b the interior orca. 

C trachea of the nas glacialis—a the opening of the base 
covered by a transparent nembrane—b the tympanum of the 
labyrinth—c the bronchiz. 

D labyrinth of the same reversed, showing the insertion of 
the bronchiz. 

E labyrinth of the Summer Duck, (A. sponsa,) showing the 
front of the ampulla. 

EXTERNAL PARTS OF Birps. The external parts of a bird 
which require to be noticed and distinguished by the natu- 
ralist, are the head, neck, body, wings, tail and legs; which 
parts are subdivided more or less minutely according to the 
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taste of various writers on the subject. We shall here give 
Montagu’s description ; but that this and similar ones may be 
better understood, we shall premise an explanation of the 
terms commonly employed in describing a bird. ‘The figures 
prefixed to the terms refer to plate ii. 

1. Mazilla superior, the upper mandible of the bill. 2. 
Mazilla inferior, the lower mandible of the bill. 3. Culmen, 
the ridge of the bill. 4. Gonys, the angle or point of the 
under mandible. 5. Dertrum, the hook of the bill. 6. 
Nares, the nostrils. 7. Mesorhinium, the upper edge of the © 
bill. 8. Lorum, the bone, a naked space at the bill. 9. 
Mentum, the chin. 10. Frons, the forehead. 11. Vertex, 
the crown of the head. 12. Sinciput, the hinder part of the 
head. 13. Capistrum, the face. 14. Supercilium, the eye- 
brow. 15. Rigio ophthalmica, the region of the eye. 16. 
Tempora, the temples. 17. Gena, the cheek. 18. Regio 
parotica, the parts about the ear. 19. Collum, the neck. 
20. Cervix, the hinder part of the neck. 21. Nucha, the 
nape of the neck. 22. .Juchenium, the under nape of the > 
neck. 23. Guttur, the throat. 24. Gula, the gullet. 25. 
Jugulum, the lower throat. 26. Pectus, the breast. 27. 
Epigastrum, the stomach. 28. 4bdomen. 29. IHypochon- 
dria, the sides of the abdomen. 30. Venter, the belly. 31. 
Crissum, the vent. 32. Dorsum, the back. 33. Interscapu- 
lum, space between the shoulders. 34. Tergum, the middle 
of the back. 35. Uropygium, the rump. 36. Humeri, the 
shoulders. 37. Flexura, the bend of the wing. 38. Avilla, 
the armpit. 39. 4la, the wing. 40. Tectrices, the wing 
coverts. 41. Tectrices majores, the largest wing coverts. 
42. Tectrices minores, the smallest wing coverts. 43. Tec- 
trices media, the middle coverts. 44. emiges, the rowers. 
45. Primaria, the quills. 46. Secundaria, secondaries. 47. 
Cauda, the tail. 48. Rectrices, the tail feathers, divided into, 
49. Intermedia, the middle, and, 50. Laterales, the side 
feathers. Crus, the leg, divided into, 51. Tibia, the thigh, 
answering to the leg in quadrupeds. 52. Planta, or Pes, the 
foot, divided into, 53. Tarsus, the shank, answering to the 
heel in quadrupeds, 54. crotarsium, the shin, 55. Hallux, 
the great toe, 56. Digiti, the toes. 

Wines or Birvs. The wing of a bird consists of five 
principal joints, with small auxiliary ones, as represented by 
plate 11. and by a comparison with the human arm, or the 
fore leg of a quadruped, we shall find there is a considerable 
similarity. The joints a, b and c answer to the phalanges of 
the fingers ; d corresponds with the melacarpus, having two 
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small bones attached to it, at e, for the carpus; f consists 
of two bones similar to those of the fore arm, the smaller is 
called the ulna, the larger the radius ; g is the os humerus, 
From a and b of the phalanges, and from the metacarpal joint 
c, arise the greater or primary quill feathers, usually consist- 
ing of ten or twelve. From the fore arm f spring the lesser 
or secondary quills, which cover the primaries when the 
wing is closed, consisting of twelve or fourteen feathers, ac- 
cording to the length of the wing. am 

The os humerus g bears what are called the tertials at 
the outer extremity, and at the other end is articulated into 
the scapula, and usually concealed by the scapular feathers ; 
h is the alula spuria, from whence those feathers arise which 
constitute the spurious wing ; this part answers to the thumb 
in the human hand, and in the wild swan (Cygnus ferus) it is 
furnished with a corneous claw, as represented at h. 

Many ridiculous stories have been told of the great strength 
a swan possesses in his wings, and how dangerous it is to ap- 
proach the nest of this bird, for a blow from its wing has been 
known to fracture a man’s thigh. It is high time such absur- 
dities should be erased in this philosophical age, and that the 
mind of man should reason before he continues to relate such 
accounts, only calculated to frighten children. Let the bones 
of the wing be examined, and compared with that of the 
thigh of a man, or even of his arm, (for it is well known the 
size and strength of muscles are in proportion to the size of 
the bone,) and it would be as impossible for a swan to break 
a man’s arm, as it would be to break his head with a reed. 
The bone of a man’s arm would bear a weight or pressure 
fifty times as great as the bone of a swan’s wing; how then 
is the inferior in size and strength to break the superior with- 
out at least being itself fractured ? 

The pectoral muscles of all birds are proportionally strong- 
er than the same muscles in the human frame, weight for 
weight ; but their bones, on account of their necessary levity, 
are thin, tubular, and consequently brittle, and ill calculated 
for partial concussion, though admirably suited for general 
and equal pressure against the yielding atmosphere. It 
should also be recollected, that a bird is incapable of strik- 
ing with any degree of force while all his quill feathers are 
perfect, the resistance of the air against such a surface being 
too great to allow of its moving with sufficient velocity to in- 
flict any sensible pain: to give the greatest impetus, the fea- 
thers should be cut short, as in the game cock trimmed for 
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fighting, the power of whose wings is greatly augmented by 
such a reduction of surface. 

To those who may have a menagerie or a decoy, or wish 
to preserve the larger birds in confinement, it may be useful 
to know how to perform amputation upon that part of the 
wing of a bird, which will efiectually prevent its escape, in as 
expeditious a manner, and with as little pain and risk as pos- 
sible. 

The usual method is that of cutting off a portion of the 
wing by a strong pair of scissors, or shears, and then with a 
red hot iron, searing the part, in order to stop the effusion of 
blood. The operation thus performed is tedious, painful, and 
not always attended with success; for as the principal artery 
contracts upon cutting the flesh, the part has been known to 
be grilled for ten minutes with a red hot poker, without clos- 
ing the mouth of the artery, and the bird die in consequence 
of the loss of blood. 

Supposing then, that only eight or nine of the greater quills 
are wanted to be taken off, which is sufficient for the duck 
tribe, the place for amputation is at i. For short-winged 
birds, such as the partridge, the operation is best performed 
at k, for these birds can rise a considerable way from the 
ground with the loss only of part of the primary quills. 

In order to perform the operation at either of these places, 
the operator should be furnished with a long needle and 
coarse strong thread, which should be used double. Let the 
bird be held by an assistant, and having cut away the small 
feathers of the wing at the part intended to be amputated, 
pass the needle through between the two bones, as close as 
possible to the lesser one, taking the inside of that bone for 
guiding the point of the needle. Return the needle on the 
opposite side of the great bone, a little within the skin, then 
bring the two ends together, and make a double turn in the 
first knot, to prevent slipping after tying, and draw the knot 
strongly, so as to form a ligature upon the vessels, and then 
tie a second knot. It will be obvious that by this ligature 
the larger bone and the greater part of the flesh are inclosed, 
and as the main artery, or its principal branch, lies on the 
inside of that bone, amputation may then be performed with 
safety, and the ligature need never be removed. It now only 
requires to place the wing on a block of wood, and with a 
sharp knife and a hammer, to take the pinion off about the 
eighth of an inch below the ligature. 

It will be readily perceived that a ligature tied round the 
two bones would not compress the main artery; besides, by 
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inclosing only a part of the limb, the ligature is not only 
secure from slipping, but the stump more readily heals. 

If the wing of a bird is fractured by a shot as high up as 
the joint g, the same operation may be performed with safety 
by passing the needle and thread a little within the skin, on 
each side the bone, just above the fractured part, and tying 
it as before described ; then with a sharp knife, cut the flesh 
round at the fracture, and if any splinter of the bone projects, 
it should be snipped off with a cutter, or a pair of scissors, as 
close as possible to the flesh. In all these cases, the bird 
may be set at liberty as soon as it is perceived that the liga- 
ture has been sufficiently tightened to prevent bleeding, and 
never require any further care. 

When the amputation is performed at i of joint c, the spu- 
rious wing (lula spuria) should be suffered to remain as it 
gives a finish to the wing, and hides the stump. 

Feet or Biros. The large crooked talons of birds of prey, 
and their hooked beaks, are well formed for securing and tear- 
ing their victims. The formation of the feet of woodpeckers, 
the toes being placed two forward and two backward, is well 
calculated for climbing ; and the cuniform shape of the ex- 
tremity of their bills is suited to the purpose of cutting holes 
in decayed trees ; their tongue is also wonderfully contrived 
to search out insects beyond the reach of their bill, by its 
great length, which is double that of the bill at least. 

The legs and feet of aquatic birds are wonderfully formed 
for accelerating their motion in that element, which is their 
greatest security. The bone of the leg is sharp, and vastly 
compressed sideways ; the toes, when the foot is brought for- 
ward, close in behind each other in such a manner as to ex- 
pose a very small surface in front, so that, in the action of 
swimming, very little velocity is lost in bringing the legs for- 
ward ; this is very conspicuous in the diver. Some aquatic 
birds are web-footed before the whole length of the toes, as 
in the ducks; others only half the length of the toes. Some 
again have all four toes webbed; the feet of others are fur- 
nished with a fin-like membrane on each side of their toes. 
There are also some which swim and dive well, whose toes 
are long and slender, and not furnished with webs or fins, 
such as the water hen and rail; but these live as much on 
land as in water. The gulls and terns, although web-footed, 
seem incapable of diving ; the latter, indeed, never settles on 
the water; the former is so buoyant that it floats elegantly 
on the surface. 
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Nierrratinc Membrane or Birns. As birds are continu- 
ally passing among hedges and thickets, their eyes are pro- 
tected from external injuries, as well as from too much light 
when flying in opposition to the sun’s rays, by a nictitating or 
winking membrane, which can at pleasure be drawn over 
the whole eye like a curtain. This covering is neither 
opaque, nor wholly pellucid, but somewhat transparent. By 
means of it the eagle is said to gaze at the sun. 

Viston or Binvs. Ross in his voyage to Baffin’s Bay, 
proved that a man under favorable circumstances could see 
over the surface of the ocean to the extent of 150 English 
miles. It is not probable that any animal exceeds this power 
of vision, though birds, perhaps excel men and most quadru- 
peds in sharpness of sight. Schmidt threw at a considerable 
distance from a thrush (T'urdus musicus) a few small beetles 
of a pale gray color, which the unassisted human eye could 
not discover, yet the thrush observed them immediately and 
devoured them. The bottle tit (Parus caudatus) flits with 
great quickness among the branches of trees, and finds on 
the very smooth bark its particular food, where there is noth- 
ing perceptible to the naked eye, though insects can be de- 
tected there by the microscope. 

In a recent number of the Medico Chirurgical Review, Dr. 
James Johnson lias shrewdly combatted the opinion, that 
birds of prey could scent, and thinks that they are usually, if 
not uniformly, guided by vision. 

‘It has always appeared to us,’ says he ‘most extraordinary, 
indeed unacountable, that birds of prey scent carcasses at 
such a distance as they are said to do. We were led to 
scepticism on this subject, some twenty years ago, while ob- 
serving the concourse of birds of prey from every point of the 
horizon, to a corpse floating down the river Ganges and_ that 
during the north-east monsoon, when the wind blew from one 
point of the compass for months in succession. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to imagine that the effluvia from a putrifying 
body in the water could emanate in direct opposition to the 
current of air, and infringe on the olfactories of birds many 
miles distant. Such, however, were the dicta of natural his- 
tory, and we could only submit to the general opinion. We 
have no doubt, now that we know the general opinion to be 
something wrong, that it was by means of the optic rather 
than the olfactory nerve, that those birds found out their 
quarry. 
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‘The toucan ranks next to the vulture in discerning 
whether by smell or by sight, the carrion on which it feeds, 
The immense size of its bill, which is many times larger than 
its head, was supposed to present, in its honeycomb texture, 
an extensive prolongation of the olfactory nerve, and thus to 
account for its power of smelling at great distances; but, on 
accurate examination, the texture above mentioned in the bill, 
is found to be a mere diploe to give strength to the bill. Now 
the eye of this bird is somewhat larger than the whole brain; 
and it has been ascertained by direct experiments, that, where 
putrid carrion was inclosed in a basket, from which effluvia 
could freely emanate, but which concealed the offal from — 
sight, it attracted no attention from the vultures and other 
birds of prey till it was exposed to their view, when they im- 
mediately recognized their object, and others came rapidly 
from different quarters of the horizon, where they were invisible 
a few minutes before. This sudden appearance of birds of 
prey, from immense distances, and in every direction, however 
the wind may blow, can only be accounted for by their 
soaring to an attitude. In this situation their prey on the 
ground is seen by them, however minute it may be, and 
their appearance is merely their decent from high regions of 
the atmosphere, to within the scope of our optics.’ 

LusricatTion or THE Featuers or Birps. The feathers 
of birds would constantly imbibe moisture of the atmosphere, 
and, during rain, absorb so much wet, as would almost, if not 
wholly, impede their flight, had not the wise economy of 
nature obviated this by a most effectual experiment. They 
are furnished on the rump with two glands, in which a 
quantity of unctuous matter is constantly secreting. This is 
occasionally pressed out by means of the bill, and used for 
the lubrication of the feathers: The birds which share, as it 
were, the habitations of man, and live principally under cover 
do not require so large a supply of this fluid, and, consequent- 
ly, are not provided with such a large stock of it as those that 
rove abroad, and reside in the open element. Hence poultry, 
when wet, assume a ruffled and uncomfortable appearance. 
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THE WILD TURKEY. 


Tus splendid bird extends from the North West Territory 
of the United States to the isthmus of Panama. They abound 
in the forests and unsettled parts of. the Union, but are not 
numerous in Florida, Georgia, or the Carolinas. They are 
very rare in the northern and eastern parts of the United 
States. They were formerly abundant in Canada, but as their 
places of resort become settled and thickly peopled, they 
retire and seek refuge in the remotest recesses of the interior. 
In New England it appears to have been destroyed many years 
ago, but they are still found in the eastern parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 

These birds do not confine themselves to any particular food, 
but eat corn, berries, grapes, barley, tadpoles, young frogs and 
lizards. Their favorite food, however, is the pecannut and 
acorn. Where there is an abundant crop of acorns, there 
numerous flocks of turkeys may be expected. In the fall 
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they direct their courses in vast numbers to the rich lands on 
the borders of the Ohio and Mississippi. ‘The males and fe- 
males travel separately, but all in the same direction. Before 
crossing ariver, they assemble on the highest eminences, and 
remain there as if in consultation fora day ortwo. At length 
after due preparation, the leader gives a signal note, and they 
all wing their way to the opposite shore. Some of the young 
and weak fall into the water and are obliged to swim for their 
lives, using all the means in their power and the most violent 
exertions to reach the shore. Many however perish in the 
attempt. It is observed that after these journeys, the turkeys 
are so familiar, that they fearlessly enter the plantations in 
search of food. Great numbers are killed at this time, and 
kept in a frozen state to be sent to distant markets. 

They begin to build in April; the nest is very simple in 
construction, being only composed of a few dried leaves. 
The female lays sometimes twenty, but more usually nine or 
fifteen eggs, which are white, spotted with brown. Wild 
turkeys are very tenacious of their feeding grounds, as well 
as of the trees on which they have once roosted. Flocks 
have been known to resort to one spot for a succession of 
years, and to return after a distant emigration in search of 
food. They roost on a point of land jutting into a river where 
there are large trees in great numbers. When they are all 
quiet for the night, they are very easily shot, and an experi- 
enced hunter may secure nearly the whole flock, as the tur- 
keys, fancying themselves secure when at roost, are not 
alarmed by either the sportsman or his gun. 

The flesh of the wild turkey is of excellent flavor, being 
more delicate and juicy than that of the domestic turkey; 
the Indians value it so highly, that they term it, when roasted, 
‘the white man’s dish.’ 

The male of the wild turkey is nearly four feet in length; 
the female is only three feet and a quarter long. The plu- 
mage of the male is very brilliant, and of a variety of hues; 
that of the female is not as beautiful. When strutting abroad 
and displaying himself, this bird has a very stately and hand- 
some appearance, and appears to be quite sensible of the 
admiration he excites. 

A new species, called the ocellated turkey, has been dis- 
covered in Honduras, which is of a smaller size and of more 
brilliant plumage than the turkey of the United States. It 
has small ocellated spots on the tail Buffon’s Nat. History. 
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CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 
NO. Il. 


‘Six, and the many textures wrought from this beautiful 
material, are so universally and familiarly known, that the 
peculiar manner of its production cannot fail to be a subject 
of interesting investigation. 

‘It is a wonderful fact, that the thick velvet and the stiff 
brocade, the thin gauze and the delicate blonde, should all be 
formed from the product of the labors of a little worm; and 
we are irresistibly prompted to inquire how such results are 
accomplished. 

‘To trace from their origin, the progressive steps by which 
man has adapted to his use the various productions of nature, 
is rarely possible. All that can be collected concerning seve- 
ral of the important arts of life is, that they have flowed to us 
from the East, and that many among them have issued from 
China in a state of comparative perfectness. 

‘It is impossible to fix the period when man first divested 
the chrysalis of its dwelling, and discovered that the little yel- 
low ball, which adhered to the leaf of the mulberry tree, could 
be evolved into a slender filament, and thence be made to 
form tissues of endless beauty and variety. From a certain 
point, we can trace the progressive improvements of the silk 
manufacture, but seek in vain for authentic information re- 
specting its earliest origin ; and, while compelled to assign 
the merit of this to the Chinese, we cannot account for the 
degree of excellence which the art had attained previous 
to the time when even the existence of the material be- 
came known in the West. This proficiency alone, however, 
affords sufficient proof that the manufacture was of no re- 
cent origin. The manual arts arrive at perfection by very 
slow degrees. Improvements resulting from invention, as 
distinguished from imitation, are seldom rapid; and if this 
position hold good asa general principle, it is more especially 
applicable to labors unassisted by any save the rudest ma- 
chinery, and practised by a people who, so far at least as 
we are informed, could derive little aid from science. 

‘ Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the Chinese, in the 
remotest ages, produced sugar, silk and many other manufac- 
tures, with a degree of excellence which even now is scarce- 
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ly surpassed. Yet while other nations have been rapidly 
advancing in knowledge, they have remained stationary. De- 
barred from intercourse with their kind, less by the obstruc- 
tions which they raised to the ingress ofstrangers, than by the 
vanity which led them to make so false an estimate of other 
nations, this extraordinary people drew upon the resourses of 
their own intelligence for discoveries the most important, 
and pursued them to an useful end with industry the most per- 
severing. ‘I‘heir industry remains, but the intelligence to 
which it owed its principal value appears to have been ar- 
rested. In the faculty of imitating, they are still considered 
unrivalled; but this is a quality which would seem to place 
them in the train of other nations, rather than as taking the 
lead in discovery and civilization.’ 

To trace the origin and progress of the manufacture of this 
delicate luxury, is irrelevant to our present purpose. Our 
only object is to give its history from the first introduction 
into this country up to the present time, in order to show the 
practicability of its being raised and manufactured here. 

The first introduction of the silk culture into the United 
States was made by James I. ‘ who was anxious to introduce 
the silk worm into his American colonies, and several times 
urged the Virginian company to promote the cultivation of mul- 
berry trees and the breeding of silk worms. He addressed a 
letter to them expressly on this subject, in 1622, conveying 
to them strict injunctions that they should use every exertion 
for this purpose, and should stimulate the colonists to apply 
themselves diligently and promptly to the breeding of silk 
worms and the establishment of silk works; bestowing their 
labors rather in producing this rich commodity, than to the 
growth of “ that pernicious and offensive weed,” tobacco—an 
article to which his majesty has recorded and published his 
violent aversion. 

‘The company, thus incited, showed much zeal in their 
endeavors to accomplish the king’s wishes. They lost no 
time in transmitting his majesty’s letter to the governor and 
council of Virginia, together with particular instructions 
how the colonists might best employ their labors in the pro- 
duction of silk. For the furtherance of this object, their 
instructions were accompanied by several copies of a work 
on the management of the silk worm, written by Mr. John 
Bonoeil. This gentleman, who was a member of the Vir- 
ginia company, engaged warmly in the undertaking ; and was 
so fully convinced of its practicability, as to assert that, with 
»n adequate number of hands, such a quantity of silk might 
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be produced in Virginia, as in a very short time would 
sufficiently supply all christendom. 

‘The misfortunes soon after this time experienced by the 
colony of Virginia, and which involved the dissolution of the 
company, materially checked the execution of this project. 
A considerable number of mulberry trees were planted, and 
flourished ; but little silk was produced. 

‘In the year 1654, the rearing of silk worms again became 
a subject of interest in Virginia. This revival was principally 
owing to the exertions of Mr. Edward Diggs, who confidently 
asserted that he had conquered all the main difficulties at- 
tending the experiment. He endeavored to persuade the 
Virginians that in a short time a great quantity of silk might 
be very profitably obtained ; but it does not appear that the 
production was ever carried to any extent in that colony. 
It is probable that the planters found a source of greater 
profit in the growth of tobacco, for which they met with a 
ready market both in the mother country and the north of 
Europe. 

‘A renewed attempt to produce silk in England appears 
to have been made in the year 1629. This may be inferred 
from a grant having then been made to Walter Aston, of 
the custody of the garden, mulberry trees, and silk worms, 
near St. James’s, in the county of Middlesex; although this 
may possibly have been a continuation of king James’s pro- 
ject of the year 1608. The scheme was once again revived 
in 1718; a patent having at that time been granted to John 
Appleton, Esq. for producing raw silk of the growth of 
England. To accomplish this undertaking, he was author- 
ised to raise a fund by joint stock subscription. This he 
accomplished, dividing the capital into shares of five pounds 
each. A deed of trust was executed, and enrolled in the 
eourt of chancery; directors for managing the concerns of 
the company were chosen by the subscribers, and Chelsea 
park, being conveniently situated, and possessing a soil fa- 
vorable for the purpose, was fixed upon as the spot on which 
the operations should be conducted. A lease of this place 
for 122 years was obtained, and 2000 mulberry trees were 
soon actually planted; this forming but a small part, how- 
ever, of the vast quantity which the company contemplated 
raising. Many large edifices were erected at a great expense 
upon the spot, the remains of which are at present scarcely 
discernible. Mr. Henry Barham, who probably was a mem- 
ber of this company, published at this time an essay on 
the silk worm, wherein he labored to prove that all objections 
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and difficulties raised against the prosecution of what he 
calls “ this glorious undertaking,” were mere phantoms. The 
event, however, proved him to be wrong; and showed that 
difficulties did exist of an insurmountable description : for al- 
though it was confidently predicted that in the ensuing year 
a considerable quantity of raw silk would be produced, the 
expectation was disappointed, and the company soon sunk into 
oblivion. 

‘ This undertaking had arisen among the crowd of specula- 
tions conceived at that period, which produced such disastrous 
results—projects, whether rational or chimerical, which were 
all alike eagerly embraced by the insensate multitude. 
The dreadful revulsion which followed may account for the 
rapid extinction of a scheme, the projectors of which had 
contemplated such splendid advantages. 

‘In the earliest infancy of the settlement of Georgia, in 
the year 1752,a piece of ground belonging to government 
was allotted as a nursery plantation for white mulberry trees, 
and the attention of some of the settlers was soon engag- 
ed in rearing silk worms. This branch of industry grad- 
ually, although slowly, increased, both in Georgia and South 
Carolina; and it appearing desirable that this country (Eng- 
land) should be enabled to draw supplies from its col- 
onies, rather than be dependent upon foreign states for 
a material of continually growing importance to its manv- 
factures, an act of parliament was passed in 1749 for encourag- 
ing the growth of colonial silk, under the provisions of which, 
all that was certified to be the production of Georgia and 
Carolina, was exempted from the payment of duty on importa- 
tion into the port of London. Encouraged by the increasing 
growth of raw silk in these colonies, which induced a belief, 
that by the adoption of more judicious plans an abundant sup- 
ply might be drawn from them, sufficient to answer all the 
demands of our manufacturers, a bounty was offered for 
the production of silk, and an Italian gentleman, named 
Ortolengi, was engaged, at a suitable salary, to proceed to 
Georgia and instruct the colonists in the Italian mode of 
management. Although, for a time, hopes were entertain- 
ed that the Georgians might find in this pursuit a valuable 
branch of industry, yet, in consequence of one or two 
unfavorable seasons, and still more from the quality of the 
silk proving very indifferent, its culture soon began to de- 
cline, and the lessening of the bounty became a signal 
for its abandonment by the planters. A small quantity 
was still raised by the poorest of the peasantry ; but before 
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the close of the eighteenth century the production of silk 
was wholly discontinued in Georgia. 

‘There is no doubt that the cultivation of the cotton 
plant, which in the mean time had been introduced, proved 
so advantageous to the planters in Georgia, as to render 
a further prosecution of the precarious and less profitable 
silk product distasteful. 

‘The rearing of silk worms had been an object of interest 
in Carolina so early as the year 1732. ‘This branch of 
industry was undertaken principally by the small farmers, 
many of whom produced from forty to fifty pounds’ weight 
of silk in the season. The endeavors to increase and perfect 
it: production in this colony were long perseveredin. In the 
year 1771, Louis de St. Pierre made a representation to gov- 
ernment, that at the expense of his whole fortune he had 
brought to perfection the art of making wine and the produc- 
tion of silk at New Bourdeaux. His specimens of wine and 
silk, which were transmitted to England, were thought 
deserving of notice by the patriotic Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts, which testified its approbation of M. St. 
Pierre’s exertions by presenting him with their gold medal, 
accompanied with a premium of fifly pounds. Notwithstand- 
ing this stimulus to further efforts, the quantities afterwards 
raised were small, and the cost of production proved too 
great for successful competition with silk of other countries. 

‘A project was formed many years back to extend the cul- 
ture of the white mulberry tree over all the states of the 
American Union, and a considerable number was planted in 
consequence. In the year 1789 a very extensive nursery of 
these trees was established near Philadelphia; another at 
Princeton, in New Jersey ; one at New York, and a fourth 
on Long Island. The states considered it politic to estab- 
lish these nurseries, with the idea that in the then unsettled 
state of Europe, emigrants from the silk countries might be 
allured to a place where provision was already made for en- 
abling them to pursue their accustomed employment. This 
expectation does not appear in any case to have been 
realized. 

‘The project of rearing silk worms in the United States of 
America has very recently been renewed, and a small package 
of silk, the result of this attempt, was, early in the present 
year (1831,) imported into Liverpool. 

‘ The president of the American Philosophical Society es- 
tablished in Philadelphia, M. Du Ponceau, has for some time 
been desirous of encouraging this branch of rural economy, 
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and lately established a filature, under the direction of M. D, 
Homergue, who, having conducted a similar undertaking at 
Nismes, in France, is possessed of the requisite knowledge 
and experience. 

‘The quality of the silk hitherto produced in Pennsylvania 
is said fully to equal that of Bengal : it promises to stand well 
the various processes of dyeing and weaving ; but, as might be 
expected in the commencement of such an undertaking, the 
operation of reeling has not been conducted with the requisite 
degree of skill. The attempt has hitherto been made on too 
small a scale for the projector to form any satisfactory opinion 
upon the issue as regards its profitableness; and it yet remains 
to be seen whether the Philadelphians are in possession of 
facilities for this pursuit, which will counterbalance the 
high rate of wages prevalent throughout the state, and 
which would otherwise give a decided advantage in point of 

rice to the raw silks of Italy and India, even in the markets 
of the United States. 

‘The subject has appeared to be of so much importance 
to the American legislature, that a committee of congress 
has recommended the project to the attention and protec- 
tion of the government.’ 

In Connecticut, attention was first directed to the introduc- 
tion of the silk worm in 1760. Dr. Aspinwall, of Mansfield, 
urged on by patriotism, used his best exertions to introduce 
the culture of silk. He succeeded in making commencements 
at New Haven, on Long Island and at Philadelphia, by caus- 
ing orchards of mulberry trees to be planted. He had a 
warm and zealous coadjutor, the Rev. Dr. Stiles of New 
Haven. One half of an ounce of mulberry seeds was sent to 
every parish in the state of Connecticut with such directions 
as their knowledge of the business enabled them to impart.* 
Through their exertions the legislature in 1783 was induced 
to grant a bounty on mulberry trees and raw silk. From 
some cause, which does not appear, the legislature in a few 
years withdrew the bounty. In 1793 there were raised in 
Mansfield 265 lbs. of raw silk. It being the residence of 
Dr. Aspinwall, it is probable, from his well known zeal in the 
cause, that this result was owing in some measure to his su- 
perintendence and direction. 

But instead of tracing the progress of this industry minute- 
ly, its importance will be shown with equal force, by glancing 


* Why would it not be a laudable act of patriotism for our present 
clergy to adopt similar measures ? ED. 
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at results in different periods. Thus in 1827, Mansfield pro- 
duced 2430 pounds—and the county of Windham alone in 
1826, manufactured $54,000 worth of silk—although the pro- 
ceeds of three counties, from this branch, in 1810, amounted 
to less than $29,000. The town of Mansfield has raised the 
last season five tons ; and the culture is rapidly extending in 
Coventry and other neighboring towns. One gentleman in 
this state, last year, paid $1500 for white mulberry trees, 
with which he has set out an orchard of 100 acres. About 
1000 bushels of cocoons were sent to Philadelphia last season 
and were sold for $3 a bushel. 

A short time since a few enterprising individuals of Mans- 
field united and established a-small silk factory under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Golding, a regular-bred English 
manufacturer of silk. They have 32 swifts, for winding hard 
silk ; 32 spindles for doubling ; 84 spindles for throwing ; 84 
spindles for spinning ; 32 spindles for soft silk winding; and 
2 broad and 1 fringe silk looms. There is machinery enough 
prepared to keep 30 broad silk looms in operation. The 
have only 11 hands employed at present, but 50 could be 
employed to advantage. The sales of sewing silk in this 
town alone the past year are estimated at upwards of $85,000. 

There is every reason to believe that a rapid increase of 
this production will soon take place in many of the states of 
the Union. In New Hampshire and Verment, silk has been 
cultivated in small quantities with advantage. Individuals in 
Massachusetts have cultivated it with success for more than 50 
years. Mr. Enoch Boynton, of Newbury, has been engaged in 
the business for 40 years, and is convinced of the utility and 
practicability of its being pursued as a lucrative branch of 
business. He says that the inhabitants of the United States 
can be clothed with silken goods, with less land and less labor 
than with flax, wool or cotton; and that it can be made imper- 
vious to water, for outside garments, while cotton, wool and 
flax can be made useful for inside ones. He has made con- 
siderable improvement on his silk mill, which will no doubt 
be of utility. Itis calculated to wind from the cocoons threads 
of various sizes, suitable for any fabric wanted. 

Mr. J. H. Cobb, Esq. of Dedham has been successfully en- 
gaged in the business for several years, both in rearing the 
worms and manufacturing the silk. By a great deal of pa- 
tience, perseverance and industry, he has brought into oper- 
ation most of the machinery that is used in England, and upon 
an improved plan, particularly for preparing silk. He has in 
operation winding, tramming and throwsting machines and 
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looms, under the superintendence of an Englishman well 
skilled in the art. What amount of machinery he has we are 
unable to say, but we are informed that he has more than 
they have at Mansfield, and is still increasing it. 

From the preceding remarks it is evident that our country 
is well adapted to the culture of silk, and that it can be man- 
ufactured here with the same facilities as it can in Europe; 
that there is no branch of agriculture which can be pursued 
that is more lucrative than this. Suffice it here to say, that 
like the culture of the vine, a degree of perseverance and 
enthusiasm seems to pervade all the votaries of this delightful 
pursuit, and a warm and friendly interchange of views and 
sentiments exists among them, which has been comparatively 
unknown in any other species of culture. Similar sentiments 
and like prospects of success seem to pervade all parts of 
our country when it has received merited attention, and the 
daily increasing devotion to the subject will ere long cause 
each section of our Republic to respond to the other. 





HUMAN LONGEVITY. 


[From the Encyclopedia Americana.] 


Tue extreme limit of human life, and the means of attaining 
it, have been a subject of general interest, both in ancient 
and modern times, and the physiologist and political econo- 
mist are alike attracted by the inquiry. It is for the student 
of biblical antiquities to decide in what sense we are to un- 
derstand the word year in the scriptural accounts of the ante- 
diluvians; whether it signifies a revolution of the sun or of 
the moon, or whether their extreme longevity is only the 
creation of tradition. In the sense which we now give the 
the word year, the accounts would make the constitution of 
men at the period referred to, very different from what it is at 
present, or has been, at any period from which observations 
on the duration of human life have been transmitted to us. 
The results of all these observations, in regard to the length 
of life in given circumstances, do not essentially differ. 
Pliny affords some valuable statistical information, if ac- 
curate, regarding the period at which he lived, obtained 
from an official, and, apparently, authentic source—the 
census, directed by the emperor Vespasian, in the year 76 
of the Christian era. From this we learn that, at the 
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time of the computation, there were, in the part of Italy 
comprised between the Apennines and the Po, 124 individuals 
aged 100 years and upwards, viz. 54 of 100 years, 57 of 110, 
2 of 125, 4 of 130, 4 of 135 to 137, and 3 of 140, At Parma, 
aman was living aged 120, and 2 aged 130; at Faenza, a 
female aged 132; and at a small town near Placentia, called 
Velleiacium, lived 6 persons aged 110 years each, and 4 of 
120. These estimates, however, do not accord with those of 
Ulpian, who seems to have taken especial care to become 
acquainted with the facts of the case. His researches prove 
that the expectation of life in Rome, at that time, was much 
less than it now is in London, or in any of our cities. Hufe- 
land, indeed, in his Macrobiotics, asserts that the tables of 
Ulpian agree perfectly with those afforded by the great cities 
of Europe, and that they exhibit the probabilities of life in 
ancient Rome to have been the same as those of modern Lon- 
don. But Dr. F. Bisset Hawkins, in his Elements of Me- 
dical Statistics (London 1829), says that the tables, kept by 
the censors for 1000 years, and constituting registers of pop- 
ulation, sex, age, disease, &c., according to Ulpian, (who 
was a lawyer, and aminister of Alexander Severus,) refer only 
to free citizens, and that, to draw a just comparison between 
Rome and London, it would be necessary to take, among the 
inhabitants of the latter city, only those who were similarly 
circumstanced, viz. those whose condition is easy; in which 
case, the balance would be greatly in favor of modern times. 
Mr. Finlayson has ascertained, from very extensive observa- 
tion on the decrement of life prevailing among the nominees 
of the Tontines, and other life annuities, granted by the au- 
thority of parliament, during the last 40 years, that the 
expectation of life is above 50 years for persons thus situated, 
which affords the easy classes of England a superiority of 20 
years above even the easy classes among the Romans. The 
mean term of life among the easy classes of Paris is, at 
present, 42 years, which gives them an advantage of 12 years 
above the Romans. In the third century of the Christian era, 
the expectation of life in Rome was as follows: From, birth 
to 20, there was a probability of 30 years; from 20 to 25, of 
28 years; from 25 to 30, 25 years; from 30 to 35, 22 years; 
from 35 to 40, 20 years; from 40 to 45, 18 years; from 45 to 
50, 13 years; from 50 to 55,9 years; from 55 to 60,7 years; 
from 60 to 65, 5 years. Farther than this the computation 
did not extend. The census taken from time to time in Eng- 
land affords us information of an unquestionable character. 
The first actual enumeration of the inhabitants was made in 
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1801, and gave an annual mortality of 1 in 44.8. The third 
and_ last census was made in 1821, and showed a mortality of 
1 to 58. The mortality then had decreased considerably 
within 20 years. In France, the annual deaths were, in 1781, 
1 in 29; in 1802, 1 in 30; in 1823, 1 in 40. In the Pays de 
Vaud, the mortality is 1 to 49; in Sweden and Holland, 1 to 
48; in Russia, 1 to 41; in Austria, 1 to 28. Wherever re- 
cords have been kept, we find that mortality has decreased 
with civilization. Perhaps a few more persons reach extreme 
old age among nations in a state of little cultivation; but it 
is certain that more children die, and the chance of life, in 
general, is much less. In Geneva, records of mortality have 
been kept since 1590, which show that a child born there has, 
at present, five times greater expectation of life than one born 
three centuries ago. A like improvement has taken place in 
the salubrity of large towns. ‘The annual mortality of Lon- 
don, in 1700, was 1 in 25; in 1751, 1 in 21; in 1801, and the 
4 years preceding, 1 in 35; in 1811,1in 38; and in 1821, lin 
40; the value of life having thus doubled, in London, within 
the last 80 years. In Paris, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the mortality was 1 in 25; at present, it is about 1 in 
32; and it has been calculated that, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it was one in 16 or 17. The annual mortality in Berlin 
has decreased during the last 50 or 60 years, from 1 in 28 to 
lin 34. The mortality in Manchester was, about the middle 
of the last century, 1 in 25; in 1770, 1 in 28: 40 years after- 
wards, in 1811, the annual deaths were diminished to | in 44; 
and, in 1821, they seem to have beenstill fewer. In the mid- 
dle of the last century, the mortality of Vienna was 1 in 20; 
it has not, however, improved in the same proportion as some 
of the other European cities. According to recent calcula- 
tion, it is, even now, | in 224, or about twice the proportion 
of Philadelphia, Manchester or Glasgow. The following is 
the annual mortality of some of the chief cities in Europe 
and this country : 


Philadelphia, 1 in 45.68 Berlin, 1 in 34 
Glasgow, lin 44 Paris, Lyons, Barcelona 
Manchester, 1 in 44 and Strasburg, 1 in 32 
Geneva, 1 in 43 Nice and Palermo, lin 31 
Boston, 1 in 41.26 Madrid, 1 in 29 
London, 1 in 40 Naples, 1 in 28 
New York, 1 in 37.83 Brussels, 1 in 26 
St. Petersburg, 1 in 38 Rome, 1 in 25 
Charleston, 1 in 36.50 Amsterdam, 1 in 24 
Baltimore, 1 in 35.44 Vienna, 1 in 221-2 


Leghorn, 1 in 35 
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From Dec. 12, 1828, to Dec. 15, 1829, in London, the whole 
number of deaths was 23,525. The proportion of deaths, in 
different ages, was as follows: 


Under two years of age, 6710 Fifty and sixty, 2094 
Between two and five, 2347 Sixty and seventy, 2153 
Five and ten, 1019 Seventy and eighty, 1843 
Ten and twenty, 949 Eighty and ninety, 749 
Twenty and thirty, 1563 Ninety and ove hundred, 95 
Thirty and forty, 1902 One hundred and one, 1 
Forty and fifty, 2093 One hundred and eight, 2 


On the average of eight years, from 1807 to 1814 inclusive, 
there died annually within the city of Philadelphia and the 
Liberties, the following proportion of persons, of different 
ages compared with the total number of deaths: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Under one year, 25.07 _—s*Fifty to sixty, 5.95 
From one to two years, 10.71 Sixty to seventy, 4.29 
Two to five, 5.67 Seventy to eighty, 3.27 
Five to ten, 3.00 Eighty to ninety, 1.89 
Ten to twenty, 3.60 Ninety to one hundred, 0.50 
Twenty to thirty, 8.63 One hundred to one hundred 
Thirty to forty, 10.99 ten, 0.0009 
Forty to fifty, 7.98 


Another question of interest is the inquiry in what degree the 
various trades and professions are favorable to human life, or 
the contrary. Several statements have lately been published 
respecting this subject, but farther and more copious obser- 
vations are required, to afford satisfactory results. 

The Literary Gazette gives, in a tabular form, the results 
of a work on this subject, from the pen of Mr. Thackrah, an 
eminent surgeon of Leeds.—Out-of-door occupations. Butch- 
ers are subject to few ailments, and these the result of pletho- 
ra. Though more free from diseases than other traders, they, 
however, do not enjoy greater longevity ; on the contrary, Mr. 
Thackrah thinks their lives shorter than those of other men, 
who spend much time in the open air. Cattle and horse deal- 
ers are generally healthy, except when their habits are intem- 
perate. Fishmongers, though much exposed to the weather, 
are hardy, temperate, healthy and long-lived ; cartdrivers, if 
sufficiently fed, and temperate, the same. Laborers in hus- 
bandry, &c., suffer from a deficiency of nourishment. Brick- 
makers, with full muscular exercise in the open air, though 
exposed to vicissitudes of cold and wet, avoid rheumatism and 
inflammatory diseases, and attain good old age. Paviers are 
subject to complaints in the loins, increasing with age, but 
they live long. Chaisedrivers, postilions, coachmen, guards, 
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&c., from the position of the two former on the saddle, irreg- 
ular living, &c., and from the want of muscular exercise, in 
the two latter, are subject to gastric disorders, and, finally, to 
apoplexy and palsy, which shorten their lives. Carpenters, 
coopers; wheelwrights, &c., are healthy and long-lived. Smiths 
are often intemperate, and die comparatively young. Rope- 
makers and gardeners suffer from their stooping postures.— 
In-door occupations. ‘Tailors, notwithstanding their confined 
atmosphere and bad posture, are not liable to acute diseases, 
but give way to stomach complaints and consumption. The 
prejudicial influence of their employment is more insiduous 
than urgent: it undermines rather than destroys life. Stay- 
makers have their health impaired, but live to a good age, 
Milliners, dressmakers and straw bonnet makers, are unheal- 
thy and short-lived. Spinners, cloth-dressers, weavers, &c., 
are more or less healthy, according as they have more or less 
exercise and air. ‘Those exposed to inhale imperceptible 
particles of dressings, &c., such as frizers, suffer from disease, 
and are soonest cut off. Shoemakers are placed in a bad 
posture. Digestion and circulation are so much impaired, 
that the countenance marks a shoemaker almost as well as 
a tailor. We suppose that, from the reduction of perspira- 
tion, and other evacuations, in this and similar employments, 
the blood is impure, and, consequently, the complexion dark- 
ened. The secretion of bile is generally unhealthy, and 
bowel complaints are frequent, In the few shoemakers who 
live to old age, there is often a remarkable hollow at the base 
of the breast bone, occasioned by the pressure of the last. 
Curriers and leather-dressers are very healthy, and live to old 
age. Saddlers lean much forward, and suffer, accordingly, 
from headache and indigestion. Printers (our worthy co-op- 
erators) are kept in a confined atmosphere, and generally 
want exercise. Pressmen, however, have good and varied 
labor. The constant application of the eyes to minute objects 
gradually enfeebles these organs. The standing posture, long 
maintained here, as well as in other occupations, tends to 
injure the digestive organs. Some printers complain of dis- 
order of the stomach and head, and few appear to enjoy full 
health. Consumption is frequent. We can scarcely find or 
hear of any compositor above the age of 50. In many towns, 
printers are intemperate. Bookbinders,—a healthy employ- 
ment. Carvers and gilders look pale and weakly, but their 
lives are not abbreviated in a marked degree. | Clockmakers 
are generally healthy and long-lived; watchmakers, the re- 
verse. House servants, in large, smoky towns, are unhealthy. 
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Colliers and well-sinkers,—a class by themselves,—seldom 
reach the age of 50.—Employments producing dust, odor 
or gaseous exhalations. ‘hese are not injurious, if they 
arise from animal substances, or from the vapor of wine or 
spirits. ‘Tobacco manufacturers do not appear to suffer from 
the floating poison in their atmosphere. Snuff making is more 
pernicious. Men in oil mills are generally healthy.  Brush- 
makers live to a great age. Grooms and hostlers inspire am- 
moniacal gas, and are robust, healthy and long-lived. Glue 
and size boilers, exposed to the most noxious stench, are 
fresh looking and robust. Tallow chandlers, also exposed to 
offensive animal odor, attain considerable age. Tanners are 
remarkably strong, and exempt from consumption. Corn- 
millers, breathing an atmosphere loaded with flour, are pale 
and sickly, and very rarely attain old age. Malsters cannot 
live long, and must leave the trade in middle life. Teamen 
suffer from the dust, especially of green teas; but this injury 
is not permanent, Coffeeroasters become asthmatic, and 
subject to headache and indigestion. Papermakers, when 
aged, cannot endure the eflect of the dust from cutting the 
rags. ‘The author suggests the use of machinery in this pro- 
cess. Inthe wet and wear and tear of the mills, they are not 
seriously aflected, but live long. Masons are short-lived, dying 
generally before 40. They inhale particles of sand and dust, 
lift heavy weights, and are too often intemperate. Miners 
die prematurely. Machinemakers seem to suffer only from 
the dust they inhale, and the consequent bronchial irritation. 
The (iron) filers are almost all unhealthy men, and remarka- 
bly short-lived. Founders (in brass) suffer from the inhala- 
tion of the volatilized metal. In the founding of yellow brass 
in particular, the evolution of oxide of zine is very great. 
They seldom reach 40 years. Coppersmiths are considera- 
bly affected by the fine scales which rise from the imperfect- 
ly volatilized metal, and by the fumes of the spelter, or solder 
of brass. The men are generally unhealthy, suffering from 
disorders similar to those of the brass founders. Tinplate 
workers are subjected to fumes from muriate of ammonia, 
and sulphureous exhalation’ from the coke which they burn. 
These exhalations, however, appear to be annoying rather 
than injurious, as the men are tolerably healthy, and live to 
a considerable age. ‘Tinners, also, are subject only to tempo- 
rary inconvenience from the fumes of the soldering. Plumb- 
ers are exposed to the volatilized oxide of lead, which rises 
during the process ofcasting. They are sickly in appearance 
and short-lived. Housepainters are unhealthly, and do not 
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generally attain full age. Chemists and druggists, in labora- 
tories, are sickly and consumptive. Potters, affected through 
the pores of the skin, become paralytic, and are remarkably 
subject to constipation. Hatters, grocers, bakers and chimney 
sweepers (a droll association) also suffer through the skin; but 
although the irritation occasions diseases, they are not, except 
in the last class, fatal. Dyers are healthy and long-lived. 
Brewers are, as a body, far from healthy. Under a robust 
and often florid appearance, they conceal chronic diseases of 
the abdomen, particularly a congested state of the venous sys- 
tem. When these men are accidentally hurt or wounded, 
they are more liable than other individuals to severe and dan- 
gerous effects. Cooks and confectioners are subjected to 
considerable heat. Our common cooks are more unhealthy 
than housemaids. Their digestive organs are frequently dis- 
ordered; they are subject to headache, and their tempers 
rendered irritable. Glassworkers are healthy. Glassblowers 
often die suddenly. 

Literary occupations do not appear to be more injurious to 
long life than many others. Many of the first literati, most 
distinguished for application throughout life, have attained 
old age, both in modern and ancient times. In the ancient 
authors, numerous instances of this kind are recorded, many of 
which may be found collected in the work of Hufeland, al- 
ready alluded to.—We will add a few instances of extraordi- 
nary longevity. The Englishman Parr, who was born in 1483, 
married when at the age of 120, retained his vigor till 140, 
and died at the age of 152, from plethora. Harvey, the distin- 
guished discoverer of the circulation of the blood, who dis- 
sected him, found no decay of any organ. Henry Jenkins, who 
died in Yorkshire, in 1670, is, perhaps, the greatest authentic 
instance of longevity. He lived 169 years. Margaret Foster, 
a native of Cumberland, England, died in 1771, aged 156; and 
James Lawrence, a Scotchman, lived 140 years. A Dane, 
named Drakenberg, died in 1772, in his 147th year; and 
John Effingham, or Essingham, died in Cornwall, in 1757, 
aged 144. In 1792, a soldier named Mittelstedt, died at the 
age of 112. Joseph Surrington, a Norwegian, died at Bergen 
in 1797, aged 160 years. ‘I'he St. Petersburg papers announced, 
in 1830, the death of a man 150 years old, at Moscow ; and, 
in 1831, the death of a man in Russia, 165 years old, was re- 
ported. On May 7, 1830, died a man named John Ripkey, 
at the age of 108, in London. His sight remained good till 
the last. In 1830, a poor man, near lake Thrasimene, died 
123 years old. He preserved his faculties to the last. In 
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1825, pope Leo XII. gave him a pension. The late return of 
the population of the city of New York, according to the cen- 
sus of 1830, makes the number of those who live beyond the 
allotted threescore and ten, in the proportion of about 1 3-5 
per cent. of the whole number. Although the number of 
white males exceeds that of females 1861, yet of those who 
are upwards of 70, 8009, the excess is in favor of the females, 
there being 4175 of the latter, and but 3834 of the former. 
Of the 17 white persons above a hundred, 15, on the contrary, 
are males ; and of the 45 black persons, a hundred and up- 
wards, only 11 are males. The proportion of centenarians 
among the blacks is much larger than among the whites, 
making all proper allowances for their exaggeration and igno- 
rance. Belsham’s Chronology informs us that 21 persons, who 
had attained the age of 130 and upwards, died between the 
years 1760 and 1829: of these, one was aged 166. In the 
same period, 39 had attained the age of 120, and not 130. 
The number who attained the age of 110, and not 120, was 
36 in the same space. And those who died after the age of 
100, and before 110, were 54 within the period. Of the 
whole number recorded, 94 were natives of England, 23 of 
Ireland, and 12 of Russia. Doubtless many more have died 
afier the age of 100, without having had their names recorded. 
The northern climates afford more instances of longevity than 
the southern ; and, although far the greater part of those who 
have attained extreme old age have been distinguished for 
sobriety, yet some of them do not appear to have been in the 
habit of restraining their appetites. In China, where old age 
is much respected, people receive presents from government, 
when they have attained a great age. . 





NUTTALL’S ORNITHOLOGY. 


{A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and of Canada ; 
by ''momas Nurraus, A. M. F. L. 8. Cambridge, Hilliard and Brown.) 

Tus work contains descriptions of all the land birds, na- 
tives of the United States and of Canada, fifty-three of which 
are correctly delineated with beautiful engravings. The 
work is well executed, and worthy of the consideration of the 
public. The ornithologist and the less learned lover of na- 
ture will find a rare retreat in these vivid descriptions, com- 
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customs of the feathered race, all of which arrest the atten- 
tion very forcibly, and are written with great eloquence. 

The following extract from the author’s Preface will show 
his views and resources; and his reputation as a man of 
science is a guarantee for the faithful performance of his 
undertaking : 

‘After so many excellent works have appeared on the 
Birds of the United States, it may almost appear presump- 
tuous, at present, io attempt any addition to the list. A com- 
pendious and scientific treatise on the subject, at a price so 
reasonable as to permit it to find a place in the hands of 
general readers, seemed, however, still a desideratum ; and 
to supply this defect has been, a principal object with the 
author of the present publication. 

‘ Besides exploring the ever fruitful field of nature in this 
delightful and fascinating kingdom, every available aid has 
been employed ; and, as might be expected, invaluable assis- 
tance has been derived from the labors of the immortal Wil- 
son and of the justly celebrated Audubon. In the scientific 
part of the Manual, constant recurrence has also been had to 
the useful labors of C. L. Bonaparte, prince of Musignano, 
and also to the well known treatise on European Ornithology 
by the accurate and elaborate Temminck, as well as to other 
authors of established reputation, such as Brisson, Buffon, 
Latham, White and Pennant. 

‘Toa number of obliging friends who have assisted him in 
obtaining specimens, or relations concerning the habits of 
our birds, the author offers his grateful acknowledgments ; 
particularly to Charles Pickering, M. D., to whom he is in- 
debted for much valuable information on their geographical 
limits ; to William Cooper, Esq., well known by his devotion 
to the study of ornithology ; to Mr. Oakes of Ipswich ; to T. 
W. Harris, M. D., Jibrarian of Harvard University ; to S. E. 
Greene, Esq., of Boston ; and to Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, Mr. 
James Brown, Mr. John Bethune, and Mr. Russell, of Cam- 
bridge.’ 

In our next number we shall favor our readers with an ex- 
tract from the work, accompanied with a specimen of the en- 
graving. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHoLera. 
Westminster Medical Society. 


On Saturday evening, November 12, 1831, the Westminster 
Medical Soeiety’s room was much crowded to witness the 
discussion of the following important question: ‘ Js cholera 
contagious or non-contagious ?’ 

Dr. James Johnson called the attention of the meeting toa 
letter he had received from Dr. M’Whirter, dated Sunderland, 
Nov. 7. The writer declared that, after having investigated 
all the cases of cholera in that town, and consulting with Dr. 
Duan and other medical gentlemen, they were all convinced 
that there was not the slightest evidence that the disease had 
arisen from contagion, or, in other words, was imported. 
There was one of the nurses in the infirmary affected, andi the 
malady proved fatal; but she was very much afraid of the 
disease. Another nurse was equally exposed, but not fearing 
the malady, was not affected. The disease did not differ in 
any of its symptoms from the worst form of English cholera ; 
and those parts of Sunderland in which it had appeared, were 
infinitely more crowded and filthy than St. Gile’s or Saffron- 
hill. 

Mr. King corroborated the statement of the last speaker, 
although he (Mr. King) was a contagionist to a certain extent. 
In such diseases as fevers, small pox, &c. a poison was gen- 
erated in the system which contaminated the air in the lungs 
after respiration, and on expiration the air was impure, and, 
in his opinion, capable of infecting a healthy person, more 
especially if predisposed to disease, or debilitated. Dr. Sig- 
mond was still of opinion that the cholera was contagious. 
Mr. Hunt had maturely considered the subject of contagion, 
both with respect to the cholera and the typhus, and was fully 
convinced that neither of those diseases were contagious. 
There was no proof whatever of the contagiousness of cholera, 
nor that its progress could be arrested by quarantine. 

Mr. Searle said that he had ‘been appointed one of the me- 
dical officers to the chief hospital of Warsaw. He had been 
in the hospital while the cholera prevailed, at four o’clock in 
the morning, and had returned late at night ; and sometimes 
found all the windows firmly closed, and the smell of the 
rooms very offensive; was often so fatigued as to lie down on 
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one of the beds; but he never was attacked by the disease, 
There were forty French physicians, many of them professors, 
who also observed the malady. They made experiments upon 
themselves, by inoculation with morbid matter taken after 
death, and also on pigeons, rabbits, &c.; but in no case was 
the disease communicated. There were thirty attendants, 
besides medical men, and only one of them became affected; 
but he was a most incorrigible drunkard, who was compelled 
to sleep for two nights on a stone floor, without any covering, 
by his master, a Polish apothecary. It has been said that the 
disease was communicated from the Russians to the Poles; 
but the chief physician of the Polish army has assured him 
that the origin of the disease was solely referable to a de- 
tachment of the army, which was compelled to make a forced 
march of about fifty miles without halting, and then to en- 
camp in a marshy situation. Next morning fifty of the men 
had died of cholera. He had also observed the disease for 
fourteen years in India, and was convinced that it was not 
contagious, and could not be restrained in its progress by 
quarantine. 

Mr. Gilbert Burnett believed that it was contagious. All 
contagious diseases, such as typhus, small pox, cholera, were 
first produced by exhalation or miasma from the earth, and 
were infectious, and contagious under circumstances of indi- 
vidual predisposition, bad air, filth, &c. There were some 
persons who did not take such diseases, but still there was no 
doubt of their contagiousness. It was much better for the 
board of health to act on the safe side, as they had done, 
than to use no precaution. 

Dr. Granville observed that the contagionists had given up 
the opinion that the disease was communicated by merchan- 
dize, as might be seen by Dr. Barry’s last report; and letters 
were no longer fumigated. 

Dr. George Gregory then moved an adjournment, which 
was carried. 

On Saturday, Nov. 19, many of the most eminent sur- 
geons of the metropolis attended. 

Dr. Copeland said that two of the Indian boards held chol- 
era to be contagious, while Mr. Jameson, the officer of the 
third board, contradicted himself, as he was, and was not, a 
contagionists. He (Dr. C.) was convinced that the Indian 
cholera, and the prevailing pestilential epidemic were differ- 
ent diseases. The disease which had now traversed many 
parts of Europe, and was now dreaded so much in this coun- 
try, was a malady sui generis. He had suffered from the dis- 
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ease in Africa, and had attended those who were afflicted by 
it, and it by no means resembled the cholera which pervaded 
Poland, Russia, &c. It was urged at the last meeting, that 
typhus was not contagious; but this came from persons of 
small authority, from false prophets, and little reliance could 
be placed on this argument. In his opinion, the pestilential 
disease, now misnamed cholera, was as contagious as typhus, 
scarlatina, small pox, &c. 

Dr. George Gregory supported the doctrine of contagion. 

Dr. Gilchrist said that he was a non-contagionist in the 
fullest sense of the word. ‘The discase at Sunderland was the 
spasmodic cholera of this country, and not a new disease. 
Why were not the medical men attacked of Sunderland, [n- 
dia, Russia and Poland, if the disease was contagious? ‘I'he 
answer was, because medical men did not fear the disease, 
and were accustomed to contagions. But if the cholera bea 
new disease, as stated by Dr. Copeland, how, in the name of 
reason, could medical men be accustomed to it? 

Dr. Thompson said a disease might be contagious, and yet 
not aflect such individuals as were not predispos ' to it. He 
was convinced that the cholera was communicable from indi- 
vidual to individual, or through the medium of goods. Its 
progress had not been arrested by situation, atmosphere, cli- 
mate, country or season. Had it arisen from the atmosphere, 
it should be more diffused ; if from terrestial emanations, it 
should have been confined by rivers, lakes, or the sea, which 
was not the case. It progressed steadily in its course, leaving 
no hiatus, or tract of country untouched, until it had arrived 
at our shores. 

Dr. M’Leod was convinced of the contagiousness of cholera, 
from its progressing along the course of one of the Russian 
rivers, and then set running in a parallel direction ; and all 
countries were preserved from its encroachments by quar- 
antine. 

Dr. Johuson contended that the cholera of Sunderland 
agreed in all symptoms with the Indian disease. Some fur- 
ther discussion took place, but no decision was come to. The 
next subject of debate was announced— The nature and 
treatment of cholera.’ 


Heroism 1n THE Menicat PRoression. 


In the recent accounts of the proceedings respecting the 
cholera, it appears that several medical men, with the view of 
ascertaining whether the discase is contagious, have inocu- 
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lated themselves with the morbid secretion of patients who 
have died of that disease in the hospitals. Dr. Gregory, in 
the course of his memorial on the subject of the infirmary, 
observing upon the zeal of some members of the profession 
for the advancement of science, states, that ‘ Those to whom 
this subject is new, may form some notion of the ardent zeal 
of some of the votaries of medical science, and may be en- 
tertained as well as instructed, when they are informed that 
many of them have long persisted in trying severe and dan- 
gerous experiments on their own persons; that one of 
them, wishing to ascertain the medical effects of camphor, 
took, at one dose, such a quantity of it, that his senses failed 
him, and he was very near dead, and must have died, in 
good earnest, but for the lucky accident of the physician, who 
was called to his assistance when he was speechless, casting 
his eyes on the papers which lay on his patient’s table, and 
which contained an account of the experiments he had been 
trying ; that one of the most eminent surgeons that this age 
or country had produced, deliberately inoculated himself, by 
means of a lancet dipped in the matter of a foul disease, 
and kept himself thoroughly tainted with it for about three 
years, that he might have the satisfaction of observing the 
regular progress of it through every part of his body ; that 
another very ingenious man of our profession, in order to 
ascertain the effects of different kinds of food on the human 
body, lived for two months or more on bread and water— 
then, for some time on roast goose—then, on suet—then, on 
sugar—and, at last, fairly died on Cheshire cheese. But 
hundreds or thousands of experiments, more or less severe 
or dangerous, have been tried by physicians and surgeons 
on their own bodies, without the least necessity, and purely 
from their zea] for the science.’ 


To make Seating Wax. 


Tuose who use large quantities of sealing wax may find 
it economical to make it, which is very easy. Take equal 
weight of gum lac, vermillion and pure Venice turpentine. 
Melt them over a gentle heat, and stir them well together. ‘T'ake 
a detached portion of the mass and roll it with the hand upon 
a plate of copper slightly heated ; or rather it may be cast in 
a mould made on purpose, of plaster, of horn, or of copper. 
Instead of vermillion, other colors may be used, according to 
the tint which it is desired that the wax may have. 

Jour. de Connois, Se. 
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Tue Eacie ann tHe WEASEL. 


A croup of haymakers, in Selkirkshire, saw an eagle rising 
above the steep mountains that enclose the narrow valley. 
The spectators were soon aware of something peculiar in the 
flight of the bird they were observing. He used his wings 
violently, and the strokes were often repeated, as if he was 
unusually agitated, wheeling in circles constantly decreasing, 
while his ascent was proportionally rapid. He rose until he 
was nearly out of sight, when at length he appeared to de- 
scend, and with great rapidity, but in the manner of a shot 
bird. When he reached the ground, a black-tailed weasel 
came from the body, as the haymakers came up, looked around, 
stood on its hind legs for a moment or two, and then ran into 
abush. The eagle was dead, covered with his blood ; upon 
examination it appeared the weasel had eaten into his throat 
and destroyed him.— Mag. Nat. Hist. 





Wixter Quarters or Frogs. 


In draining a bog, or springy piece of ground in the winter, 
(during the frost,) I discovered a large quantity,—some hun- 
dreds, [ suppose,—(frogs,) imbedded about three feet below 
the surface, in the head or source of a more than usually 
strong spring. Upon being uncovered, they appeared very 
inactive, but not torpid or motionless, and attempted to bury 
themselves again in the sand, which, from the flowing of the 
water, was so easily separated as to admit a pole of consider- 
able length to be run down it with a slight pressure. The 
cavity in which they were, and which apparently was formed 
by them, was so placed that the water of the spring flowed 
through it, and prevented their feeling the effects of the frost. 
In cleaning ditches or stagnant ponds during the winter, I 
have never seen any but at the bottom of ponds, in which, I 
am told, they are common. Are we not to infer from this, 
that they instinctively seek springs, as the water is less liable 
to freeze ? and as they were in the instance mentioned, capa- 
ble of moving, that they do not hybernate, or become torpid 
during the winter, but that they respire in water, or in their 
hiding places? I have never observed them in ditches or 
pools, until near their spawning time, viz. after a few 
warm days in February or March, when their “croaking” is 
considered the precursor of spring, and provocative of sport 
to “boys;” after which the embryo frogs appear as black 
spots in a large mass of gelatinous matter.—Mag. Nat. Hist. 
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